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PREP AC E 


Unesco has included in its programme for 1956 the organization of an International Campaign 
for Museums. A topic of first importance to museographers and educators alike is the use of museums 
for direct educational purposes, and the present issue of Education Abstracts, devoted to 'Museums in 
Education’, is being published as a contribution to this aspect of the Campaign. The introductory 
essay and some of the abstracts have been ree by Miss Molly Harrison of the Geffrye Museum, 
London, a recognized authority in this field. 





Both the author and the editors have been surprised by the fact that an overwhelming 
proportion of the literature describing direct educational work in museums that they were able to locate, 
is written in the English language. They are assured that museum experts will not find the apparent 
unbalance surprising, but the editors would be most grateful if readers in languages other than English 
would advise the Unesco Secretariat of any important material that its researches have not revealed, 
Material on the general organization and work of museums is not lacking, but rather studies of the 
specific use of museums in educational programmes. 


As happens so often in international reporting, differences of concept exist which make the 
«museum» of English a somewhat different organization from the «musée» of French or the «museo» 
of Spanish. This difference is well illustrated by the terms 'musée pédagogique’ and «museo 
pedagogico». A literal translation might lead the English reader to expect these institutions Jo have 
something in common with educational museums in the United Kingdom or in the United States of Ameri- 
ca. This is, however, not necessarily true. The «musée pédagogique» may include in its programme the 
preparation of exhibits (including travelling ones) or other directly educational activities, but more 
usually the emphasis of its work will be on the collection of documentation, the diffusion of 
information and the assistance of educational research. Literature dealing with musées pédagogiques 
has been abstracted in this issue but, in keeping with the aims of the issue more emphasis has been 
placed on their direct teaching work. 


Education Abstracts usually reviews only recent publications, but in this particular field 
a number of basic works appeared in the 1930's, and a few even earlier. Since they are relevant to 
the present situation and also since they may not be very well known, even in specialist circles, the 
criterion of recency has been relaxed for certain of the more important amongst them. 


Enquiries about the International Campaign for Museums should be addressed to the Museums 
Division, Unesco, Paris. Orders for books abstracted should be sent direct to the publishers or 
to a bookseller and not to Unesco. 





(1) Abstracts prepared by Miss Harrison are initialled 'M.H.' 
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MUSEUMS IN EDUCATION 


by 


Molly Harrison, Geffrye Museum, London 


The idea that museums have an educational function is of comparatively recent growth. There 
was no educational purpose in view when the first museum collections were assembled: many of 
them began in Europe as the collections of wealthy, travelled individuals with a strong hoarding 
instinct, so that the only principle of selection was the taste of the collector and the main purpose 
of the display, the astonishment of the visitor. As these private collections were gradually 
absorbed and merged into public institutions they cast off but slowly their original aims and many 
of them remained hypnotized by the charms of collecting and of preservation. 


The concept of a museum as being just a collection, justified by its mere existence, has had 
to change with changing circumstances: the initial impetus to change occurred in the 19th century, 
with a growing belief in the importance of popular education. Previously, the term "education" 
had related only to an élite in any country and had implied an intellectual discipline which was 
predominantly verbal and based upon classical thought. There was little need to consider or to 
provide for any other channels of communication, for the intellectual élite were perfectly 
approachable by verbal means and, moreover, their aesthetic development was in harmony with 
their fortunate background. 


For the mass of people, everywhere, education had little relevance; their environment, of 
course, shaped them as it shaped their betters, and it shaped them well and truly for their 
appointed place in society. They lived in tune with their simple, natural surroundings while their 
craft calling gave them unconsciously a sense of quality and of "right-making'’. They learned by 
experience and had little need or wish or spare time to worry about abstract concepts or verbal 
expression. 1 


In 19th century England, the birthplace of industrialism, all this began to change. The concern 
for popular education had its roots both in philanthropy and in politics: ina belief in the impor- 
tance of the individual human being and of his fullest possible development, 2 but equally in the 
conviction that those who were newly acquiring political representation should be given the 
intellectual tools which their new status seemed to demand. Similarly, with the spread of 
industrial conditions came an awareness of the urgent need to foster the imaginative and creative 
sides of man's nature, for factory work and slum dwellings were a threat to both. 


Experience of popular education, however, led to an awareness of the limitations of verbal 
teaching. Neither the classroom, nor the Public Library - both 19th century developments - 
could provide for this dual need: for a means of communication other than the merely verbal, and 
for a form of therapy to protect men and women against industrial conditions. Thinking people, 
looking round their 19th century communities, found ready to hand an institution which, in theory 
at least, could serve both needs: the Museum. 


There is no one moment at which one can mark a change in the attitude of museums to the 
public, but the great National Museums of Science and Art at South Kensington, in London (later 
the Science Museum and the Victoria and Albert Museum), both established around the middle of 
the 19th century, were among the first large museums in the world to be deliberately founded with 
popular education in view. 





1 For an account of how extremely difficult it would have been for" the public" to gain admission 
to the British Museum, even had they wished to do so, see Kenyon, Museums and national life, 
pp. 16-7. 

Full bibliographical information on publications mentioned in the footnotes, is given in the list 
at the end of the essay. 

The American museum is the child of 19th century liberal thought", in F.H. Taylor, Babel's 
tower: the dilemma of the modern museum, pp. 18, 57. 
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Many writers of the period expressed their belief that the museum collections already in 
existence could serve a wider social purpose than had hitherto been conceived. In 1873, the Royal 
Society of Arts, in London, formed a Commission to develop a national scheme for museums. 
Among the objects of this Commission was "to make all public museums and galleries serve an 
educational and scientific purpose". At the opening of the new building of the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art in New York in 1880, Joseph H. Choate said: "... their plan was not to establish a mere 
cabinet of curiosities which should serve to kill time for the idle, but gradually to gather together 
a more or less complete collection of objects ... which should serve ... for the instruction and 
entertainment of the people ...'3 


And, in 1904, Murray expressed views which in many museums are still scarcely accepted 
and certainly not implemented, half a century after he wrote them: . . with us, museums are 
regarded too much as mere exhibitions, and are too little employed for practical teaching .... the 
museum ought to be an adjunct of the school .... the sight of even a poorly set up whale ina 
museum will tell more to a learner than an accurate drawing to scale ....''4 


Since the first years of this century there has been, in many countries, an increasing acknow- 
ledgement of the importance of the educational function of museums. But it is particularly 
remarkable that practice has followed precept only very haltingly. In the United States of America, 
particularly, much stress was laid in the 20's and 30's upon the importance of the social and edu- 
cational purpose of museums” and, indeed, various developments took place in the many new 
museums which sprang up in that country during those decades. Significantly, however, a report 
written in 1942 for the Committee on Education of the American Association of Museums stated: 
"When one reviews the scene today, it is very apparent that museums still lack a definite goal, 
still are elaborating on past procedures rather than looking to the future, and still are content with 
minor sallies into the field of public education. ''§ 


Similarly, in the British Isles, in spite of many statements regarding the importance of 
education in museums, the actual position as described in 1928 showed little advance, ‘ while a 
memorandum published by the Board (now the Ministry) of Education in 1931 stated that valuable 
educational opportunities were being missed and that the museum resources of the country were 
"not being used as they could and should be used in the service of popular education’ 


Between the wars, a few museums in continental Europe established pioneer facilities for 
adult education. Wittlin refers to the Science Museum in Munich, the Hygiene Museum in Dresden, 
the Museum of Social Science in Vienna, the Musée de l'Homme in Paris, and others9 


The educational value of these museums was predominantly in their functional method of dis- 
play, planned in most cases to stimulate and interest uninformed visitors. There was very little 
attempt to provide any specific services for children. Lefrancq refers to attempts made in the 
Low Countries!9 but probably it was the Deutsches Museum, in Munich, Germany, which was at 
that time fulfilling a truly educational function more effectively than any other European museum. 
The exhibits in this Museum of Science were so arranged that young people could make experi- 
ments and discover their own findings. This was a revolutionary development. 





3. W.E. Howe, A history of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, p. 199. 
4. David Murray, Museums, their history and their use, pp. 259-62. Published more than fifty 
years ago, this was for a long time the standard work on museums. It is still relevant and 
useful for anyone considering the basic principles underlying the subject. 
T. R. Adam, The museum and popular culture. 
P.M. Rea, 'What are museums for?", U.S, Journal of Adult Education, Vol. 2, June 1930, 
pp. 265-71. 
6. P.M. Rea, The museum and the community. 
F.H. Taylor, Babel's tower: the dilemma of the modern museum. 
T. L. Low, The museum as a social instrument, pp. 7 and 21. 
7. Sir Henry Miers, A report on the public museums of the British Isles. 
8. Great Britain, Board of Education, Memorandum on the possibility of increased co-operation 
between public museums and educational institutions. 
9. A.S. Wittlin. The museum: its history and its tasks in education, pp. 172-4. 
10. J. Lefranecq, ''Le réle social des musées: un exemple belge’, Mouseion, décembre 1927, 
pp. 244-51. 
Ratschlage fur Schulerfahrten. 
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THE PRESENT POSITION 


It is still often assumed that education ends when the child leaves school and, in the same way, 
museum educational work is often thought of as being concerned only with children. Many museums 
which have concentrated, for one reason or another, upon work with boys and girls have, quite 
unconsciously, alienated the sympathy of fellow museum workers who have feared that to cater for 
children implies a neglect of adult visitors. Since children are more vocal and more exuberant 
than adults there is, of course, a danger that the latter may tend to feel neglected if children are 
catered for too consistently. Both groups are, of course, very important and a solution of the 
problem is felt by Low, Wittlin and many others to be to know for whom one is catering - to pro- 
vide for both younger and older visitors, each in appropriate ways. 12 It is important to remember, 
however, that children are the future adults of any community and any interest aroused in them is 
likely to persist into the future. 


The term “education" in this essay, then, is taken to refer to people of all ages and is used in 
its original etymological sense. E-ducare means "to lead out'', and so to foster, to encourage, to 
cultivate. It is taken to mean a continuous omnipresent influence, as well as including the 
narrower, more specific, inculcating process called instruction. While the latter can, at times, 
be very much a museum function, the wider sense of the term is considered the more important 
and the more relevant to museums. Its bearing upon the context of museum work will be treated 
in the following sections: 


1 The building and its amenities 

2 The choice and display of the exhibits 
3. Intra-mural activities 

4 Extra-mural activities 

5 Staff 


1. The Building and its Amenities 





It is not logically possible to separate the specific educational work of a museum from the 
atmosphere and appearance of the building. The standard of decoration, the lighting, heating, and 
soon, all have a marked effect upon the easeof mind and, therefore, the receptiveness of the 
visitor. The very size of the building is an important factor; Wittlin, among others, stresses the 
great disadvantage of large buildings which tend to frighten the lay public, and particularly children, 
and send them out feeling confused and at a loss. 13 Smaller collections, more easily digested and 
understood, and spread over wider areas, are considered educationally more worth while. 


The arrangement of the material inside the building, too, the quality and clarity of the labels 
and notices, the cleanliness and good design of equipment in cafeteria and cloakrooms, no less 
than in the galleries themselves - all these are part of the influence which a museum can wield and 
apart, therefore, of its educational service. For this reason it is manifestly absurd for museums 
to have, as is frequently the case, a Department of Education merely equal in status to a single 
curatorial department. This is an administrative convenience in most large museums, but a 
convenience which, in practice, has often resulted in a curtailment of the influence of educationists 
in the corpus of the work. 14 


2. The Exhibits 


The selection and display of exhibits have, of course, a considerable influence upon the 
potential educational work of the museum. The theme of any modern museum tends to be far more 
definite than used to be the case and the general collection of often quite unrelated oddments is now 





L, Low, The museum as a social instrument, pp. 34-5. 
S. Wittlin: The museum, its history and its tasks in education, pp. 190-217. 
S. Wittlin: The museum, its history and its tasks in education, pp. 193, 209. 
Harrison, "The museum and visual education, Eidos, No. 1, May-June 1950, pp. 42-5. 
H. Taylor, 'Museums ina changing world", Atlantic Monthly, Vol. 164, Dec. 1939. 
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considered of little social or educational value. Nevertheless, since the display is normally the 
responsibility of subject specialists, it is too rarely planned so as to help non-specialist visitors 
to understand: labels tend often to be too difficult and too detailed and the display itself is often 

too complicated. 15 


A recent tendency in the reverse direction may prove equally confusing: exhibits must not be 
shorn of all verbal explanation. The public, even the completely uninformed public, does need 
some factual information - how much, when and how it is given is more appropriately the province 
of trained educators than it is of subject specialists. Low regrets the separation of function bet- 
ween the two. /© wittlin suggests that a distinction be made between Storehouse Museums and 
Display Museums, and that the latter need to be divided into Research Museums, Students! 
Galleries, Museums as Centres of Study, Museums for the General Public, and Museum Services 
for Children. 


3.  Intra-Mural Educational Work 





Museum work with adults has not been considerably documented, perhaps because it shades 
into very general practice. Lectures, meetings, discussion groups, recitals, film shows, and 
special exhibitions are a normal provision, since World War II, in many museums in many dif- 
ferent countries. Some of these are perhaps still too intellectual to appeal to the man-in-the- 
street, but the general trend is towards simplicity. Low suggests: "... the only way to meet 
people is at their own level and with what they want, not with what you want to give them. This 
means that instead of talks superimposed upon a public in a set schedule, the programme should 
become much more flexible and suited to the needs of particular groups. 18 He also has strong 
views on the importance of not neglecting the uninformed adult in favour of young people. He dis- 
cusses lectures and gallery talks and questions the usefulness of both as usually presented. 19 He 
advocates variations upon the discussion method as being more likely to establish a rapport bet- 
ween museum staff and the visitor. Furthermore, he lays stress upon the importance of attracting 
uninformed visitors and suggests that museums should draw up lists of the various interest groups 
in their locality into which people are already formed, so as to know clearly with whom they are 
trying to work. Adam develops the same idea. Low deals with such problems as the language 
which is suitable for conveying information to such special groups and gives two examples of 
"ways in" to the interest of such diverse groups as a literary society and an athletic club. 2! He 
also stresses the importance, with lay visitors, of treating art as a social document as much as 
an aesthetic experience. : 


Harrison deals also with the importance of getting down to the level of uninformed visitors, 23 
whether children or adults, and has found that any technique which encourages participation by the 
visitor helps in understanding. Moore also deals with this aspect. 24 Wittlin quotes a teacher as 
stating, in connexion with a display: "... the exhibits which involved action were the most 
popular ... pieces of fabric which could be handled aroused considerable interest ... the framed 
exhibits did not attract the children's attention. " 


Opportunities for handling exhibits, for dramatization, for drawing, and for museum games 
and various forms of art and craft work as a means of understanding and really seeing museum 
exhibits, are referred to in Museums and young people, 26 by Eleanor Moore2‘, and in many 
articles and pamphlets written about specific museums. 








15. 
16. 
iv. A 
18. 
19. 








Low, The museum as a social instrument, pp. 54-5. 

Low, op. cit., p. TY. 

Wittlin, The museum: its history and its tasks in education, pp. 190-220. 

Low, The museum as a social instrument, p. 46. ; 

Low, op. cit., pp. 29-36. 

Wittlin, The museum: its history and its tasks in education, pp. 211-28. 

Adam, The museum and popular culture. 

Low, op. cit., pp. 46-7. 

Low, The educational philosophy and practice of art museums in the United States, pp. 
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23. Harrison, Museum adventure, Chap. 3. 

24. E.M. Moore, Youth in museums, pp. 51-7. 

25. A.S. Wittlin, The museum: its history and its tasks in education, p. 218. 
26. Museums and young people. I,C.O.M. 

27. E.M. Moore, op. cit., pp. 51-93. 
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There are, of course, as many ways of dealing with museum material as there are 
museums, museum staffs and visitors. No practice can, or should be generally applied, but all 
writers are agreed that enjoyment is a sine qua non of a successful visit. There seems no 
justification for making a distinction between "education" and "enjoyment" as two separate 
functions of a museum, yet while many institutions provide, for example, for either children's 
school visits or children's leisure-time visits, very few give equal attention to both or stress the 
great social importance of linking the two. 28 


Questions of means also arise, as for example the extent to which the various audio-visual 
aids available today can justifiably and profitably be employed in the educational work of a 
museum, 29 In the case of children, some of the larger museums find it a convenience to carry 
out much of their work in a specially equipped classroom away from the galleries. 39 Strong 
reasons against this practice are expressed in the introduction to Museums and young people, 31 





It is only comparatively recently that individual handicaps in children have become 
recognized in school organization, but a great number of museums, particularly in the United 
States of America, have been working with blind, deaf and crippled children for many year 
Grace Fisher Ramsey describes the development in this work, for both children and adults 
and it is obviously a field in which museums could, by the very nature of their material, do much 
more than they do at present. 


There is now available a great deal of periodical material, mainly individual pamphlets and 
articles in educational and museum journals, describing the development and detailed practice in 
various children's museums and adult museums working with children, in a number of countries. 
Most of these, however, do not deal with general principles and so are perhaps of rather 
parochial interest. 


4, Extra-Mural Activities 





In many areas where good museums are few and children have little opportunity of 
benefiting from museum visiting, a loan service to schools is provided. There are few of 
these in continental Europe (see: Museums and young people, Part 1), but they are very general 
in the United States of America and the British Commonwealth, and carefully thought-out prin- 
ciples are normally applied to their planning and organization (see: Museums and young people, 
Part II). The quality of the material lent both to schools and to adult groups is considered to be 
of great importance, the presentation must be simple and clear and the medium must be well 
suited to the topic to be dealt with. For a detailed analysis of all aspects of the provision of a 
Loan Service, see Museum service*~ - an illustrated account of the work of the Derbyshire Loans 
Scheme. Grace Fisher Ramsey has a chapter on the development of this type of extension work 
by museums in the United States of America and Low, too, refers to it many times. 











If museums are to perform their educational task it is of course important that they shall 
keep themselves well in the public eye and there is no better way of doing this than by the sale of 
suitable publications. Moreover, simple, attractive books, postcards, and other publications are 
an important extension of the educational work of any museum and official reports often refer to 
the need for them. 35 Museum publications in all countries tend still to be far above the interest 
or intellectual grasp of the man-in-the-street, for whom they need to be lively, short, inexpensive 
and well-illustrated, 36 





28. See articles in Museum, Vol. 1, Nos. 3-4, December 1948. Museums and young people, 
pp. 65-6 and 85-8, 

29, Harrison, Museum adventure, Chapters IV to VII. 

30, Glasgow Art Gallery and Museums, Educational experiment 1941-1951, 

31, Museums and young people, pp. 22-7. 

32, Grace Fisher Ramsey, Educational work in museums of the U.S., pp. 153-93. 

33. Derbyshire Education Committee, Museum Service, 1948-49. 

34, Grace Fisher Ramsey, Educational work in museums of the U.S., pp. 153-93. 
T.L. Low, Educational philosophy and practice of art museums in the U.S. 

35. Great Britain. Standing Commission on Museums and Galleries, 3rd Report, 1939-48, 
pp. 38-9, 

36. E,M. Moore, Youth in museums, pp. 94-7, T.L. Low, Educational philosophy and 

practice of art museums in the U,S, 
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The intelligent use of museums by children depends to a large extent upon intelligent 
planning and use by their teachers, yet this aspect has been little written up. Most writers who 
deal with "teacher-training'" - and they are many - confine their considerations to training teach- 
ers about the significance and interest of the exhibits inthe museum. Very little consideration 
has been given to methods of introducing children in the classroom to museum material, or 
methods of conducting class visits so that the optimum benefit and interest is gained by the child- 
ren. Dreyfus-Sée writes for the teacher wishing to know more of this, and describes various 
museum visits, conducted in a number of different ways, and summarizes their results. 
Harrison, also writing for teachers who are planning to take children to museums, writes in 
greater detail of how to plan a successful visit, when to arrange it, what to aim at, how to con- 
duct it and how to follow it up in the classroom. 


Ds Staff 





Educational work for adults is mainly covered in the preceding paragraphs and is generally 
considered to be the concern of the museum director and his curatorial staff. For children, 
special staffing arrangements appear to be necessary and the question arises: who should under- 
take the educational work with children? On this issue there have been two opposed points of 
view for a very longtime. In193l1 the Board of Education of England and Wales reported: 
gf ee experience seems to indicate ...... any instruction given in the museum building can be 
undertaken more satisfactorily by the teacher than by a museum curator or even a guide-lecturer", 


The reasons given for this are numerous?? but many people consider that no class-teacher 
can possibly have that intimate knowledge of the museum exhibits and their implications that are 
required if they are to be made to live. The suggestion that museum officials should give 
lectures to teachers about the exhibits, and that the teachers should then be able to repeat the 
subject-matter to their children does not appeal to those many people who see the function of 
museum visits by children as being far more than the mere acquisition of factual information. 
Those who consider that the staff of the museum are likely to have a fuller and more vivid know- 
ledge of the museum material than any outsider can possibly have, prefer the method now gaining 
ground in a number of countries - that one or more trained teachers should be appointed to the 
museum staff to deal with all visiting children. This method does indeed seem to meet most 
objections and in some cases these same teachers deal with non-specialist adult groups also. 
Low deals at some length with the training and position of such ''popular educators"; Harrison 
refers to the particular qualities necessary in a successful museum educationist and Grace 
Fisher Ramsey has a chapter on the qualifications, recruitment and training of educational staff 
in museums. 4: Eleanor Moore, too, deals with the matter at some length 4 and so does Low in 
his later book. 


CONCLUSION 
There is probably widespread agreement in all countries that young people of all ages can 
find value and help in museums; what is not so widely accepted is that museums have an urgent 


and an essential part to play in modern education. 


It is, however, from the standpoint of the essential, and indeed the unique importance of the 
museum in a modern community that this essay is written. The writer was born and bred in 











37. G. Dreyfus-Sée, L'utilisation des musées A l'école active. 
38. M. Harrison, Learning out of school. 
39. Great Britain, Board of Education, Memorandum on the possibility of increased co-operation 





between public museums and educational institutions. 
40. Museums and young people, pp. 61-2. 














41. T.L. Low, The museum as a social instrument, pp. 38-40. 
42. M. Harrison, Museum adventure, pp. 162-3. 
43. Grace Fisher Ramsey, Educational work in museums of the U.S., pp. 209-16. 





44. E.M. Moore, Youth in museums, pp. 24-9. 
T.L. Low, Educational philosophy and practice, etc. Chap. 6 and 7. 
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Western Europe and has therefore an inevitable bias. All the responsibilities and functions 
which she sees as being those of museums are perhaps only so in Western industrial society. 

In many parts of the world simple people are still living in simple, natural surroundings, 
unhurried, without competitive purposes, spontaneous, happy. In other parts of the world, 
maybe, other types of people of entirely different background are living in such a well-insulated 
environment - perhaps religious, or aristocratic, or intellectual - that they have hitherto 
possessed within themselves, or near at hand, sufficient inspiration to maintain the quality of 
their lives. To neither type of person, precariously balanced on the threshold of the twentieth 
century, are museums important. But their balance is indeed precarious and industrialism 
spreads fast - what is an essential life-line to many in the West may all too soon prove necessary 
to the isolated peasant and to the man living a monastic life - whether his monastery be a 
religious, a cultural or an intellectual one. 


To those living in an industrialized country, or in countries rapidly becoming 
industrialized, the problems and opportunities in museums in education have an immediate 
relevance; for those still on the fringe of modern life they may at present seem academic. Yet 
the problems and dangers involved in fostering popular education are not halted by national or 
cultural frontiers and museums everywhere are rapidly finding themselves in a challenging 
position in their communities. They cannot afford to shirk their new responsibilities in 
education and in social welfare. Thought along new lines is imperative and it is hoped that this 
personal selection of topics may form a basis for serious discussion and subsequent action. 
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ABSTRACTS 





As stated in the Preface, a large proportion of 
the literature dealing specifically with the use 
of museums in educational programmes and 
known to the authors of the present issue, was 
found to be from English-language sources. The 
abstracts which follow are therefore presented 
in alphabetical order of authors without any 
geographical grouping. Names beginning with 
'Mc' precede those beginning with 'M'. 











Adam, T.R. The civic value of museums. New York, American Association for Adult 
Education, G. Grady Press, 1937. 114 p. 





The theme of this book is the potential value of museums as one aspect of popular culture. 
The author stresses one logical objective of museums: "to organize and make more fruitful 
the natural hobby interests of mature people" and gives examples of museum practice in 
this field. (One museum acting as a focal centre, linking popular hobbies such as photo- 
graphy to a serious study of civic origins and developments). The ordinary adult, he 
argues, learns more readily by means of first-hand activity than he does through passive 
acceptance of second-hand information. Examples are given of education by direct 
participation in cultural work. 


The form of education given by a museum must be functional to the character of the 
institution. There exists a danger of museums adopting educational programmes that tend 
to duplicate the work of universities and extension courses. 

M.H. 


Adam, T.R. The museum and popular culture. New York, American Association for 
Adult Education, 1939. 177 p. (Studies in the social significance of adult education in 
the United States of America, 14) 





An examination of the museum as a potential factor in the development of adult education. 
School education in the United States of America has occupied a prominent place in museum 
activities and potential opportunities for work with adult citizens have tended to be overlooked. 


The author gives many examples of successful adult education work in a number of museums, 


under their various subject headings. He also devotes two chapters to an analysis of their 
intra-mural and extra-mural educational functions. 


He suggests that museums suffer from "lack of definiteness". He urges that educational 
planning is essential in a museum, as much as in schools, whereas the bulk of museums at 
the time he wrote were standing at the "cafeteria" stage - offering "a brilliant and rather 
bewildering miscellany of instructional objects and expecting the general public to serve 
themselves at their own command" (p. 32). 
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In referring to the idea that wide publicity is a cure-all for public indifference the author 
stresses that, on the contrary, publicity may do harm unless what the museum has to offer 
is so welcome and so suitable to the public that they are fully satisfied when they come. 
Clarity of purpose is an essential element in any modern museum. 


Extra-mural functions dealt with include: loan exhibits, the use of films and slides, and 
popular publications. With regard to museum sales counters he writes: "sales counters 
where only the publications of the museum itself may be purchased are tokens of an education- 
al blind spot in the sight of the museum management" (p. 159). The sale of pictorial 
reproductions is dealt with at some length and the author urges that museums "accept res- 
ponsibility for advising untrained visitors where and how to use good reproductions in their 
scheme of living" (p. 160). He suggests, among-many other interesting points, that museums 
could give an historical or comparative background to their exhibits if they were to sell 


reproductions of other objects not in the museum's possession. 
M.H. 


Allan, D.A. "Museums and Education''. In Museums in modern life. Seven papers read 
before the Royal Society of Arts in March, April and May 1949. London, the Royal Society 
of Arts, 1949. pp. 86-106. 





Developing his theme that "museums are education", the author maintains that effective 
education can never be long-divorced from actual objects and that therefore museums have 
a unique réle to play. The day of the museum as a general storehouse is over; every 
museum must define its field and the public whichit is to serve. The possible work of 
museums in different fields and activities is discussed in some detail. Much remains to 
be done in Great Britain in providing museums to stimulate pride in tradition, to establish 
standards and to encourage local crafts or industry. To fulfil its educational function, the 
museum should present its material not only attractively but in an organized sequence which 
will lead to understanding. Lectures by experienced guides, films and demonstrations can 
do much to further this aim and museums can start a learning experience, leading to more 
serious studies of specific subjects. The value of museums in supplementing formal school 
education is widely recognized, particularly since educators have become aware of the import- 
ance of objects in substantiating abstract teaching. Extension services such as travelling 
exhibits take the influence of the museum outside its own walls and are valuable aids, widening 
its educational sphere of influence. 


The author points out that, since the museum preserves ideas and the material evidence 
of the impact of past ideas on the present and future, it should be a living educational agency, 
alert to the need of the time and perpetually renewing itself to that end. 


Allan, Douglas A. International seminar on the réle of museums in education, 14 September - 
12 October 1952, Brooklyn, New York, U.S.A. Report. Paris, Unesco, 1954. 33 p. Processet 
(UNESCO/CUA/54). Also publ. in French. 








Thirty-nine participants from various parts of the world attended this seminar (See also 
Abstract No. 45). Museums have béen “storehouses" of the arts and the sciences, and their 
contribution to the cultural life of the communities in which they are found have been 
secondary. In recent years their réle has become much more important in the cultural and 
educational development of the people. This Seminar offered an opportunity to see the work 
done in the United States of America and to evaluate the development going on elsewhere. 


Ariss, Robert M. "An exhibit use of anthropology ... man in our changing world". 
Museum, vol. 8, No. 2, 1955, pp. 119-24. Paris, Unesco. Bilingual English-French. 


One of the current problems facing many contemporary societies is race prejudice. The 
Los Angeles County Museum set up an educational exhibition which discussed man from a 
biological point of view and in terms of man in relation to cultural traditions. 


The article covers the technical problems met in setting up the exhibition, the social 
problems with which it dealt, and the themes followed. Museum exhibitions designed to 
treat social problems are not uncommon, but their potentialities are just beginning to be 
realized. 
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Bartlett, J.E. ''Museums and the blind''. Museums Journal, vol. 54, No. 11, Feb. 1955, 
pp. 283-87. London, The Museums Association. 





The sense of touch is an extremely important means by which the blind are able to perceive 
the external world. Museums have an important part to play in the education of the blind 
whose imagination needs to be stimulated and their world of ideas given vivid reality. 

Museum collections which comprise material from many different sources can help them to 
understand the nature of cultural differences. 


Some museums have special services for the blind in which labels are printed in braille 
and the visitors can handle the objects - handicraft work, tools, natural objects - placed 
there for study. 


Bizardel, Yvon. "Le service éducatif des musées de France et l'Ecole du Louvre". In 
Cahiers frangais d'Information, No. 285, 15 septembre 1955, pp. 13-16. Paris, La 
documentation frangaise. 





The first part briefly describes the functions of the ''Service éducatif'' created in 1949 by 
the Ministry of Education (through the Direction des musées de France). The major activity 
of the service is the organization of exhibits and conducted tours for school children and for 
adults. The second part of the article outlines the courses provided by the Ecole du Louvre 
which trains museum personnel. 


Bossche, Jean Vanden. ''The museum of native life, Leopoldville, Belgian Congo". Museum, 
vol. 8, No. 2, 1955, pp. 85-87. Paris, Unesco. Bilingual English-French. 


In 1935, an exhibition of modern art in the Congo region was held in Leopoldville. Asa 
result of this exhibition, an Association of Friends of Native Art was formed which had as 
its purpose the preservation of examples of native art and also the commercial survival of 
handicrafts and the establishment of markets for them. 


The educational programme of the museum is intended to help solve problems which arise 
in daily life. In 1952 the museum instituted a free course in ethnology and primitive art, 
which is now attended primarily by administrative officials and members of various societies. 
Another course was opened for the Congolese to interest them in their own cultural 
traditions. 


Calder, Ritchie. 'Museums: our wasting heritage’. Museums Journal, vol. 54, No. 6, 
Sept. 1954, pp. 143-148. London, The Museums Association. 





Small, isolated and traditional cultures are being rapidly submerged and acculturated 
with the tremendous expansion of contemporary industrialized civilization. Many unique 
aspects of human development are being irretrievably lost. The peoples subjected to such 
changes need education desperately ... education which is selective in order that they may 
survive in the contemporary scene as a people and not a depressed minority. 


The author presents a challenge to museums, as custodians of cultural heritage, to 
preserve tangible reminders of the past, to preserve for agiven people a feeling and 
understanding of their cultural past in order that they may not become rootless. The full 
potential of museums in education in its broad sense is a challenge to the community of 
the world. 


Coleman, Laurence Vail. College and university museums. A message for college and 
university presidents. Washington, D.C. The American Association of Museums, 1942. 
73 p., illus. 








The director of the American Association of Museums, after a visit to two hundred 
colleges and universities in the United States of America, wrote this book to clarify the 
question of museums in colleges and universities. Museums should form an important 
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part of institutions of higher learning, the author states. They are somewhat different 
from public museums, and their primary réle is for teaching and research. He then 
discusses in some detail problems pertaining to planning and administration - location, 
collection, finance etc. - with regard to different types of college museums - art, science 
and history. A final chapter points to the responsibility of colleges and universities in 
preparing future museum workers with a broad educational background. 


Collier, Donald and Tschopik, Harry Jr., ''Wenner-Gren Foundation Supper Conference: 
the réle of museums in American anthropology’. American Anthropologist, vol. 57, No. 1, 
part 1, Feb. 1955. Andover, Mass., American Anthropological Association. 





Covers the historical development of the anthropological museum in the United States of 
America and the present situation, the réle of this type of museum in research and its 
function in teaching. The authors maintain that it is potentially the most effective mechanism 
for transmitting anthropological knowledge and the most important means of reaching the 
public at large. 


Subjects which should be treated include human biology, the nature of "culture", and 
cultural ecology. 


Conquet, A. "Les musées d'enfants aux Etats-Unis''. Educateurs, No. 51, mai-juin 1954, 
pp. 229-36. Paris, Service central de Recherche et d'Action pour 1'Enfance. 


Throughout the United States of America, financed by Boards of Education and private 
donations, there are museums for children and others with special sections which both from 
the standpoint of physical arrangement and of content are aimed at attracting the interest of 
children at the pre-school and primary levels. Membership fees from 25 cents to one and 
sometimes five dollars are charged. Each museum organizes clubs -"“bookclubs", “stamp- 
clubs", "birdclubs", etc. and educational games related to its exhibits; films, depicting for 
example the lives of children in other countries, are regularly screened; stories, woven 
around the objects shown and told by a gifted story-teller, prove a great attraction. Courses 
in singing, design, dramatic art and related subjects are also provided. 


The objections raised to the idea of a children's museum by educators and curators are 
mentioned, since these will probably have to be overcome in any country where a similar 
programme is developed. 


Dale, Edgar. Audio-visual methods in teaching. Rev. ed. New York, Dryden Press, 1954, 
pp. 179-84. No price given. 





The author discusses two types of museum exhibits already available to schools: loan 
exhibits and guided school visits to museums. Examples are given of how exhibits were 
integrated with regular classroom teaching as well as an example of school and community 
co-operation in the establishment of a county museum. 


In defining a public museum the author states that it is the "public education" function 
which is the determining factor; to be classified as such museums need not necessarily be 
large institutes. 


Derbyshire Education Committee (England), Museum service 1948-49. Derby, Museum 
service [1949 7 . op. 





An illustrated report of the Museum Service administered by the Education Committee of 
the Derbyshire County Council giving an account of the aims and functioning of a loans service 
in a rural area where there are few museums and where educational visits of all kinds are 
necessarily limited. 

The aims of the Derbyshire Service are ''... to provide visible, tangible and aural 
material of a cultural nature to educational groups, this material to be of a kind which 
would not normally be found in schools and other educational institutions. It is not the 
purpose of this service to provide material which should form part of the permanent 
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equipment of such an institution, nor is it the intention of the Education Committee that 
material available for loan should take the place of the teacher, or of any other aid to 
education, but that its use should supplement the more usual aids''. 


The Service was established in 1936 with the help of funds provided by the Carnegie Trust 
and this report would be of particular interest to anyone proposing to initiate such a scheme, 
whether in direct association with a parent museum, or not. 


Details are given of the number of staff found to be necessary, of accommodation and 
equipment required, methods of recording and cataloguing, and of the range of exhibits 
distributed. In the latter section separate consideration is given to two and three- 
dimensional material and to models, and the desiderata of all these are considered. Final 
sections deal with the distribution of material to borrowers, the various groups for which 
the organization caters, and plans for future expansion of the museum service, which 
"started as an experiment, and which, from the experience gained, has established the 
usefulness and the essential character of such a service to all concerned in the disseminat- 
ing of real knowledge as opposed to the memorizing of book knowledge ..."' The pamphlet 
also describes in some detail the services provided for schools: framed pict ures, films and 
filmstrips were lent to 251 schools in the country during this period. An experiment was 
made in the production of a filmstrip for schools - the first of a series on local studies. 
Each term an informal leaflet was published drawing the attention of schools to the services 
available. Transport was provided by the Museum Service. 
at various centres in the county, and at educational gatherings. Two-day courses on visual 
aids and series of lectures were given for teachers. Visitors, including some from over- 
seas, observed the activities of the Museum and at various schools saw how exhibits were 
used in the classroom. A visual unit prepared by the Ministry of Education was circulated 
among schools of differing levels and comments were submitted to the Ministry. 


Exhibitions were arranged 


M.H. 


> 


Dreyfus-Sée, Geneviéve.L'utilisation des musées 4a l'école active. 
d'Ile de France, undated. 31 p. (L'école nouvelle frangaise, 4). 


Paris, Les Presses 





This brochure illustrates, with the aid of a number of examples, the use that can be made 
of various kinds of museums - historical and archaeological, ethnological, natural history, 
technical and scientific museums, and art galleries. It contains surveys, suggestions and 
evidence concerning the effects of the discovery of these on children. At first, the discovery 
was generally made by chance - when completing some point of information, looking up some 
particular subject, going to see an original hitherto known through reproductions - until the 
children gradually acquired the museum habit. Educationalists began to regard it as a work- 
ing tool and the educational services now being created in museums are a Sign of this new 
development. 


The study under review touches on three aspects of the question: the motive, preparation 
and technique of the visit. The motive for the visit is usually the need to see specific objects, 
which the children know are to be found in museums, with a definite aim in view. Preparation 
for the visit is twofold - preparation by the pupils and by the teacher. The children must 
get to know as much as possible about whatever they are going to see and the teacher should 
make a preliminary visit to plan the tour and familiarize himself with the location of the 
objects. The technique of the visit varies according to the age of the children, the time 
available for visiting museums and the kind of study they are to make there. It also varies 
with the number of children. According to a distinction drawn during a meeting of educa- 
tionalists on this subject, the technique depends on whether the aim is to bring about a sur- 
prise effect, to arouse curiosity or to illustrate part of alesson. In the first case, the 
children will obviously go to the museum without prior preparation, so that the works of art 
can speak for themselves. 
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Glasgow Art Gallery and Museums. Educational experiment 1941-1951. Glasgow, Corpora- 
tion of the City of Glasgow, n.d. 67 p. 





This report traces the development of the Glasgow Schools Museum Service since its 
inception in 1941. From a makeshift basement office the foundations were laid for an 
extensive and important educational element in the life of the city. 


In 1941, for a three-year experimental period, an Education Officer was seconded to the 
Art Gallery to organize services for schools. The experiment proved successful and was 
confirmed as a permanent feature of the educational programme. 


Classes were first offered to schools within walking distance; subjects which could be 
amply illustrated by objects from the collection were chosen, and a teaching technique 
employed which made extensive use of other visual aids. On the basis of the success of the 
initial experiment, long-term plans were made; these included attractive and properly 
equipped classrooms, qualified teaching staff, new visual aids, specially prepared wall 
charts, a lending library of prints, slides and museum objects, the opening of branch museun; 
offering similar educational facilities, and exhibitions and lectures for adults. The report 
goes on to describe how, with the active collaboration and support of the administrative 
authorities and the schools, these plans were put into operation. 


The Service has three aspects: lessons are given to visiting school classes in the well- 
equipped museum classrooms; children attend art and other classes voluntarily on Saturday 
mornings; schools are lent specimens, models, reproductions, films and lantern slides. 


One section of the report deals with adult education work carried out by the staff of the 
Museum Education Department, another with the publications they issue and a general 
summary analyses the factors which have contributed to the success of the scheme. Chief 
among these is the close co-operation which has been built up between the Glasgow Art 
Gallery and Museums and the Glasgow Education Dept., and also that between the staff of 
the Museum Education Department and the teachers and children of the city. 


The report is a factual statement, with little attempt to deal with principles or theory. 
M.H. 


Gollner, Nada. ''Koristenje muzejske grade u nastavnom procesu'’. Pedagoski rad, 
No. 6-7, 1955. Year 10, pp. 259-61. Belgrade. In Serbo-Croat. 





The museum can be an important tool in activity method teaching - a tool in the hands 
both of the teacher and of the museum expert. The teacher should be well acquainted with 
the activities and resources of the museum, while the museum expert, on his side, should 
familiarize himself with the school curriculum. Finally, both should try to awaken an 
interest in museums on the part of parents. In this regard, the teacher should be guided 
by three principles: (1) he should draw up, in conjunction with museum authorities, an 
annual or six-monthly plan for museum visits; (2) he should acquaint himself with the 
museum exhibits before the pupils' visit and adapt his explanations to their level of under- 
standing; (3) he should prepare the visit in class and, when the children are brought face 
to face with the objects, remind them of what they were taught. He should then divide the 
children into small groups, each one detailed to study a separate subject. 


Great Britain. Scottish Education Department. Advisory Council on Education. 
Libraries, museums and art galleries. A report. Edinburgh, H.M.S.O., 1951. 145 p. 





Consideration is given, in the second part of this report, to the meaning and purpose, 
scope and functions of museums and art galleries, to the relationship between local and 
national collections, and to means of increasing their usefulness to different sections of 
the community. Various folk museums are described and reasons are given for the 
extension of such collections. School museum services outside Scotland are used as a 
basis of comparison and it is recommended that such services should be accepted in 
principle as an integral and essential partof Scottish education, available for all types of 
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pupil of all ages, and providing for the use in schools of exhibits from the loan collection, 
visits to museums, and to places of historic, geographical or industrial interests, and 
practical activities such as collecting objects and constructing models. The conditions 
necessary for the success of a museum service are described, and attention is given to 
administrative problems and to the provision of advisory services. 


. 2 i : ‘ , ~ 
Grigera, Tomas E. Preparacion de material escolar e ilustraciones para la ensenanza. 
Buenos Aires, Editorial Hobky /1953 / 126 p., illus. 





After a short definition of the school museum - from the small and modest school 
collection that often occupies one side or corner of the classroom, to the complete and 
systematic presentation of indispensable teaching material in the room assigned to the 
"school museum" - this teachers' handbook gives practical advice on how to prepare 
materials and exhibits. Headings include: osteology, mineral collections, botany, 
ornithology, entomology, plastics, conservation practices, construction of auxiliary 
materials. A short bibliography is appended. 


Harrison, Molly. Learning out of school. A brief guide to the educational use of museums. 
London, The Educational Supply Association Ltd., 1954. 64 p. 





Addressed primarily to teachers; states the case for taking children to museums and art 
galleries during school hours, and deals with the practical machinery of arranging school 
visits, and the age range which can be expected to benefit most from this form of visual 
experience. Various provisions for educational work with children inside museums are 
described and assessed, and the importance of active participation on the part of the child- 
ren concerned is emphasized. One chapter deals with places other than museums, but 
related to them in general aims and scope, to which it is worth while taking parties of 
schoolchildren. The author - curator of a museum where work with children has been 
developed to a high degree - does not overlook the importance of preparatory and follow-up 
work in the classroom if full benefit is to be obtained from visits. Emphasis is placed on 
the fact that there can be no standard methods for ''Learning out of School", but an appendix 
contains outlines of ''a few pieces of practical work which the writer and her colleagues have 
devised and used with children when visiting a number of places of interest'', and by which 
children have been helped towards enjoyment and purposeful appreciation. 


Harrison, Molly. Museum adventure. The story of the Geffrye Museum. London, Univer- 
sity of London Press, 1950. 174p., illus., 22 pl. 5s. 





Detailed account of an individual museum which contains information of wide general 
application. Written by the curator, the book shows how a museum designed primarily for 
the study of the "traditional craft of the neighbourhood" (furniture and cabinet-making) has 
become a social and educational force, particularly among children, ina city district where 
the environment lacks natural and architectural beauty. Beginning with a history and des- 
cription of the museum (which consists of a series of furnished period rooms), the main part 
of the book tells of the work with individual children out of school hours, organized visits of 
school parties and leisure-time group activities connected with the museum exhibits. The 
preparation and use of duplicated sheets, charts, puzzles, games and other technical aids 
provided for use by children individually and in groups is described, as well as methods 
employed to help children to learn from exhibits in the public galleries, to encourage them 
to look with purpose and enjoyment, and to stimulate them to discuss what they see with each 
other and to ask questions of the museum staff. 


The book contains suggestions for adapting some of the methods described to different 
circumstances. Museum Adventure has a two-fold application; as a study in the use of 
museums in the formal and informal education of children, and as a factor in the social 
development of children of varied types and ages in a particular and characteristic 
community. 
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Hatt, Robert T. Educational programmes of natural history museums in the United States/ 
Les programmes éducatifs des musées d'histoire naturelle aux Etats-Unis. Paris, 1952. 
15 p. (Extract from Museum, vol. V, No. 1, 1952). 








Natural history museums in the United States of America present an extreme diversity 
in their character as well as in their educational efforts. These may be said to have been 
exploratory in every medium which the museum has to offer. This survey of their pro- 
grammes shows the extent to which they try to provide an introduction to natural history, 
chiefly at the non-academic level. The museums which have the best developed educational 
programmes seem to have been those with a broad basis of community support and the 
institutions with the most limited programmes are usually those with incomes and programmes 
closely dependent on endowments for special purposes. 


The activities reviewed include exhibitions and lending services, excursions and field 
instruction, class demonstrations, summer caravans, lecture and guide services, publica- 
tions, establishment of branch museums. Examples are given from all types of natural 
history museums in the United States of America and the different educational methods are 
compared. The report concludes that the natural history museums have shown great 
flexibility in their educational programmes, have developed unconventional views on what 
a museum should be or do, and have proved that they provide a basis for science education 
which few other media can equal. 


Higgs, J.W.Y. "The museum of English rural life, Reading". Museum, vol. 6, No. 2, 
1953, pp. 124-127. Paris, Unesco. Bilingual English-French. 


Farmers ' museums are becoming increasingly important in both rural and urban 
communities. Methods and techniques are changing rapidly and the museum functions 
both as a place where the recent past is preserved as well as an institution to instruct on 
contemporary methods which represent refinements and improvements over the old. 


This museum, unique in England, was founded by the University of Reading in 1951. It 
is already functioning as a research centre for historians, and has begun a service of loan 
exhibitions. 


Léveillé, André. ''The history of sciences in the Palais de la Découverte, Paris." 
Museum, vol. 7, No. 3, 1954, pp. 195-7. Paris, Unesco. Bilingual English-French. 


The Palais de la Découverte has endeavoured to present the history of the development 
of science as the result of the contributions of many cultures and of many individuals. Its 
educational goal emphasizes the universal aspect of man's inventions - exhibitions on 
communication, the development of different systems of writing, of mathematics, etc. 
point to the fact that our present achievements rest upon the foundations of a long past. 


Similarly, exhibitions showing the development of atomic power show that it was the 
contribution of many different physicists from different countries who made our present 
progress possible. 


Low, T.L. Educational philosophy and practice of art museums in the United States. 
New York, Columbia University Press, 1948. 245 p. 





The first section of this important book surveys the development of the thinking of 
museum workers between 1870 and 1946, the earlier periods being treated so as to bring 
out lessons relevant to the present-day. In the first thirty years emphasis was mainly 
upon practical matters of finance and collecting, and there was little discussion concerning 
the use of the material collected. Between 1900 and 1930, however, the belief grew that 
museums have an important educational function, although many people still held to the 
opinion that the cultural value of museums was not only more important than, but actually 
in opposition to, the educational value. 
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The economic depression of the 1930's led to a realization that the future financial 
support of museums must come from the general public, rather than from a few wealthy 
patrons as previously. During the disruption caused by the war many museum workers 
felt that their museums had failed to use to the full the material under their care. Asa 
result, emphasis in post-war development in the museum field has been two-fold: firstly, 
upon what the author calls the "culture history ideal" - that is, the belief that art museums 
should emphasize the study of social and cultural history; and secondly upon the educational 
function of museums as the dominant responsibility. 


Section two describes current opinion and practice as instanced in fifty-three museums 
throughout the country, to which a detailed questionnaire was sent. A great variety of 
approach and of method is analysed, but the author finds: ''... a general condition of doubt 
and hesitancy regarding the course to be followed. Few museums appear to exist for a 
more definite purpose than to support their belief in the necessity of preserving the past 
for the present and the future to gaze at in awe and respect." On the other hand he notes 
instances of museums which believe that programmes must be planned to fit definite commu- 
nity needs, and which base their practice on this belief; he commends the practice here and 
there of showing "occasional exhibitions devoted not to art but to community industries and 
community planning" and other cases where art museums show a willingness "... to apply 
the techniques in which they are supreme to problems beyond the limited sphere of art’. 
He notes, too, as promising a growing habit of bringing the related arts together into a 
programme, the wider use of educational exhibitions and the humanizing of publications in 
certain museums. 


Section three consists of "recommendations for future fulfilment of educational aims". 
It deals, in general, with the opportunities which the museum has to become a “university 
of the common man", and with the contribution which a bias towards "culture history" in 
museum education could make towards increased tolerance and understanding among 
peoples. He discusses also such detailed questions as staffing, exhibitions, publications, 
and activity programmes in general, but it is in his broad and human approach to the 
functions of museum education per se_ that the author is particularly challenging. There 
is an extensive bibliography. 


M.H. 
Low, T.L. The museum as a social instrument; a study undertaken for the Committee on 


Education of the American Association of Museums. New York, The Metropolitan Museum 
of Art, 1942. 70 p. 








This is a study undertaken in 1942 for the Committee on Education of the American 
Association of Museums. It is a challenging and very important review of American 
practice in the field of museum education at that time. The author traces the growth of the 
idea of museum education, analyses the purpose of present-day museums, the various 
strata of public whom they do or do not serve and suggests new techniques of approach. His 
main thesis is that museums, up to the time the report was written, had not in the main 
succeeded in attracting the man and woman in the street, but still confined their attention 
to the intellectual élite . 


Attracting the general public means approaching them on their own ground and the 
writer suggests ways of doing this. But more important than the specific suggestions he 
makes here and there, is his general approach to the problem, and his appeal for a broader, 
less monastic view of a museum's function in modern society. He stresses that much of 
the receptiveness or otherwise of the uninformed visitor depends upon such intangibles as 
a friendly and helpful attitude on the part of guards, attendants, receptionists and others not 
officially classed as being engaged in education. Similarly, the physical comfort and good 
appearance of the building affect the visitor strongly. 


A section deals with radio and television and a plea is made for a forward-looking 
attitude on the part of museum officials to the opportunities inherent in these new tech- 
niques of mass-information and mass-education. The whole report is a cogently written and 
carefully considered plea for museums to take their full place as educational instruments in 
modern society. 
M.H. 
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McCabe, Margaret J. Educational opportunities offered by the Rochester Museum of Arts 





and Sciences. Thesis. University of Rochester, Department of Education, 1952. 48 p. 


Processed. 


The Rochester Museum has made a marked effort to select for both their permanent and 
temporary exhibitions, educational objects which are particularly applicable to Rochester. 
This city, the centre of the Eastman Kodak Company and many optical firms, has a number 
of high precision industries which have contributed material to the museum. Their museum 
also, in their natural science programme, explains the surrounding environment to the 
visitors. 


The museum has an active children's programme, including club and study groups, an 
adult education programme, and at the date of publication, was planning a geriatric programm 
of hobby studies for older people who had retired. 


McKown, Harry C. Audio-visual aids to instruction. 2nd ed. By Harry C. McKown and Alvin 
B. Roberts. New York, McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1949, pp. 80-90. 





In this section the authors point out the educational importance of the school museum and 
make many suggestions on how a museum of this type can be organized. A list of display 
materials adaptable to regular classroom activities is given as well as advice on how such 
items should be displayed. There are also interesting comments on mounting and construct- 
ing nature exhibits. 


Pages 580-4 list sources of material. 


McQueen, H.C. Education in New Zealand museums. Wellington, New Zealand Council 
for Educational Research, 1942. 63 p. (Studies in education, No. 7). 





An account of yet another experiment in museum educational work which was initially 
supported by private funds but has now become firmly established as a permanent educational 
function. 



























Four Education Officers were appointed to foster an interest in museum visits by school- 
children in their areas and a report is given of the different methods worked out to suit 
local requirements. These methods should be of interest to anyone considering establish- 
ing a school visit organization in several districts with differing characteristics. 


One section deals with"museum games" and describes some of the questionnaire-type 
activities which have been found, in New Zealand, to encourage observation of museum 
exhibits by visiting children. A loans scheme to schools is described and there is a separate 
section on the exchange of displays between different museums. Special emphasis is given 
to experiments in display in the Auckland and Otago Museums, though these are considered 
from a technical point of view rather than from an educational one. 


M.H. 


Markham, S.F. A report on the museums and art galleries of the British Isles (other than 
the national museums) ... to the Carnegie United Kingdom Trustees. Edinburgh, T. & A. 
Constable, Ltd., 1938. 179 p. 








This further investigation into the museums of the British Isles, published ten years 
after that of Sir Henry Miers, shows that considerable progress was made during the 
period. 


There had been marked growth in the conception of a museum as showing ideas illustrated 
by objects: ''... the first step in educational method in a museum is to illustrate an idea by 
objects, ... the idea is all-important, but it must be competently brought out by attractive 
display and intelligent labelling". Display has developed considerably, both from the aes- 
thetic point of view and from that of information, but the author strongly condemns the frequet 
lack of informative labelling and coherent display in art galleries. 
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Developments in arrangements for school visits are traced and reference is made to the 
fact that new educational schemes meant in many cases a reorganization of the museums 
concerned. Wholesale upheaval is not advocated but "the first step that should be taken 
by provincial museums desiring to render greater educational services is to establish 
‘purposeful sequences' in their exhibits". 


The development of a number of loans schemes is traced and certain conclusions reached. 
Consideration is given to the use of films and radio in museum work, and to work with the 
blind. 


In a General Educational Survey the author states that if museums are to play their part 
as a greater educational force, three things seem desirable: ''Firstly a fuller consideration 
by museum committees and curators that parts of museum collections must be arranged to 
suit schools and not themselves. Secondly, a greater interest on the part of the education 
authorities in museums. Thirdly, a joint enquiry by the museum and the educational 
authorities in any given area as to the way in which museums and art galleries could be 
made more effective as educational instruments". 


M.H. 


Moore, E.M. Youthin museums. Philadelphia, University of Pennsylvania Press, 1941. 
115 p. 





A study of the educational work with young people undertakenin more thana hundred museums in 
the United States of America and Canada. Adult museums with children's departments are 
dealt with, as well as distinct children's museums. There is no attempt at a historical 
survey, since the situation is described as it was at the time of writing and therefore Youth 
in museums follows logically on from Grace Fisher Ramsey's survey written in 1938 
(see Abstract No. 39). 





The style is lively and more human than most books about museums, and there is rather 
more attempt at analysis and at statements of general principle than are to be found in Ramsey. 
The emphasis is upon the importance, to young people, of personal activity and upon the 
enlivening influence upon museums, of encouraging participation by their visitors. The 
opportunities and importance of work with handicapped children are dealt with, also teacher 
training, the use of films, and loans to schools. Many examples are given of individual 
childrens work-sheets. The author's enthusiasm for her subject is infectious, but perhaps 
the book would have been more useful if it had contained some queries and critical appraisals 
of accepted tenets in the museums referred to. Low's two books (see Abstracts Nos. 25, 

26) are valuable precisely because he does question as well as praise. 


M.H. 
Morley, Grace L. McCann. International seminar on the réle of museums in education (held 


in Athens, Greece, from 13 September to 10 October 1954). Report. Paris, Unesco, 1955. 
31 p. Processed (UNESCO/CUA/64). Also publ. in French. 





The Athens Seminar differed from the 1952 Seminar held in Brooklyn (see Abstract No. 4) 
in that there was a much larger representation from the Middle East. It differed also, in 
that the museums of Greece, which served as the basis of study, emphasize archaeological 
material and include a large number of site museums. The choice of Greece was a useful 
one as many of the participants had similar problems to face in the reorganization of their 
museums at home. The report analyses the work done at Athens and some of the conclusions 
which were arrived at, and evaluates the contribution of Unesco Seminars. (See also Abstract 
No. 45). 
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'Museer og samlinger''. In Ungdommen og fritiden. Kfbenhavn, Ungdomskommissionen, 
1952. pp. 137-41. 





In this survey on youth and leisure by the Danish Youth Commission, one chapter is 
devoted to the réle of museums in the out-of-school education (and to some extent, in- 
school education) of young people. Statistics on visits by children and young people to 
Danish museums are reported. The tasks of museums and the assistance they can give to 
schools in subjects such as history, geography and natural sciences is emphasized. There 
are suggestions for the organization of educational programmes such as lectures, guided 
tours, excursions, and for their integration in school programmes. Provincial museums 
might be used much more than they now are, by adult education movements; these museums 
could also receive travelling exhibitions on loan from large national collections and arrange 
study circles and group discussions in each community. Some museums in Copenhagen 
have already started work along these lines, e.g. the National Museum of Art, the Glyptoteke; 
and the Thorvaldsen Museum. In order to permit young people and schoolchildren to use 
museums, it is suggested that opening hours should be extended to include some evenings 
each week when programmes of an educational nature for youth could be arranged. 


The importance of art education from an early age is stressed. Libraries could assist 
here by becoming depositaries for works of art selected by large museums for use in schools 
and by youth associations. Exhibitions of paintings travelling to all schools are suggested, 
in addition to the few which now circulate among secondary schools. 


Museum. A quarterly review published by Unesco. Vol. 1, No. 1, 1948 - « Parise. 
Bilingual English-French. 


Articles are contributed by members of the Museum profession for specialists within 
the field. There are articles on some aspect of education in nearly every issue. There 
have been three numbers which dealt specifically with educational programmes among 
museums, these are: 


Museum, vol. 1, No. 3-4, Paris, Unesco. 
Part I. Museums Teach 





Part I consists of reports on the general educational programmes of museums from 
various countries and their methods of teaching. The articles on Canada and Brazil 
indicate the importance of art museums in countries which are relatively new ... the 
importance of museums of cultural history is evidenced by the articles on museums in 
Sweden and China. The final article on health museums describes a type of museum 
designed specifically for the education of the general public. 


McCurry, Harry O., "Educational Work in Canadian Museums" 

Selling, G'dsta, "Educational Work in Swedish Museums" 

Gebhard, Bruno F., "The Cleveland Health Museum" 

Bardi, P.M., "An Educational Experiment at the Museu de Arte, Sao Paulo" 
Cheng, Te-K'un, "The West China Union University Museum" 

Léveillé, André, ''Proposal for an International Museum of Civilization" 


Part II. Educational Display Devices 





Discusses the use of labels to introduce exhibitions including the necessity for keeping 
them brief and the importance of the visual impact of the objects placed on display. Various 
aspects of this problem are discussed - for art with reference to the Art Institute of Chicago, 
for natural history, with reference to the museum at Berne, for ethnography, the museum 
at Geneva - and the use of introductory presentation at historic monuments. 


Kuh, Katherine, "Explaining Art Visually". 

Baumann, Franz, "Biological Dioramas at the Natural History Museum at Berne" 
Lobsiger-Dellenbach, M., "Display Techniques at the Ethnographical Museum of Geneva" 
Neustupny, Jiri, ''The Educational Value of Labels" 

Riviére, Georges Henri, "A New Introductory Approach at the Chateau de Compiégne" 
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Part III. Children and the Museum 





Museum collections have been used to show the "real'' objects to children as part of the 
formal educational courses for many years. The articles in this section report on class 
visit programmes and lending services, in connexion with educational programmes for 
children as well as for adults. 


Brayton, Margaret M., "Children's Work in Museums" 

Moore, Eleanor M., "Promoting International Friendship Through Museum Education" 
Harrison, Molly, "A New Approach to History in a London Museum" 

Condit, Louise, ''The Junior Museum at the Metropolitan" 


Part IV. The Film and the Art Museum 





Teaching and documentary films have been developed in connexion with Art Museums, 
Science Museums and Ethnographic Museums. Colour and black and white slides are also 
used in connexion with lectures and many museums sell kodachrome reproductions for 
instructive purposes. 


Mirams, Gordon, "The Function of the Art Film" 
Monotti, Francesco,''Art and the Camera Eye in Italy" 
"Use of the Motion Picture in Museums of the Present Day" 


Museum, vol. VI, No. 4, 1953. Paris, Unesco. 


Unesco held an international seminar on the theme ''The Réle of Museums in Education" 
in Brooklyn, New York, in 1952 (see also Abstract No. 4). After the seminar a number of 
the participants contributed articles which in part drew upon lessons derived from the 
meeting and in part from the personal experiences of the authors: 


Allan, Douglas A., "The Réle of M: eums in Education: Introduction" 

Godwin, Mabel Winnifred, ''Museun. .ducational Facilities" 

Cart, Germaine, 'The Curator-Educator and the Museum- Teacher" 

Eckardt, Ferdinand, 'Museums and Schools" 

van der Stigchel, J., "Educational Programmes and Practical Demonstrations" 
MacFarlane, Janet R., ''Museums as Community Centres" 

Thompson, Samuel, ''The Museum and the Handicapped" 

Lewis, Ralph, "An Appraisal of the Unesco Seminar" 


Museum, vol. VIII, No. 4. Paris, Unesco. 


A second Unesco seminar on the theme "The Réle of Museums in Education" was held 
in Athens, Greece, in 1954 (see also Abstract No. 32). It differed from the preceding one 
in Brooklyn (see Abstract No. 4) in that it was the museums of Greece, which were in the 
course of rapid change and recovery from World War II and the Civil War, which served 
as the basis of study. 


As in the previous number, this issue of Museum is composed of articles written by 
participants: 


Morley, Grace L. McCann, "Introduction: Followed by several applications of principles 
studied at Athens" 

Harrison, Molly, 'Random Thoughts After Athens" 

O'Dea, William T., ''Science Museums and Education" 

Pavlides, Clio, 'Use of Museums and Archaeological Sites by Greek Schools" 

Liberg Astrid, ''Museums : Co-operation with Schools" 

Abou-el-Faradj Al Ouche, "Services of Museums for Education" 

Low, Theodore L.,''Temporary Exhibitions from Large Collections: their educational 

value" 
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Museums and young people. Three reports. Paris, International Council of Museums, 
1952. 131 p., bibl. Also published in French. 





These three reports deal with the services for young people offered by museums of all 
types in Western Europe, the British Commonwealth and the Americas. The first two go 
into some detail regarding the practice and theory of museum education in the countries 
concerned; the third is more cursory. There is critical comment as well as analysis, and 
the lengthy introduction raises certain of the points of difference between the three con- 
tributors and discusses them. 


This is the only extensive publication on its theme and deals largely with practical day- 
to day problems, though without naming specific examples of work being carried out. There 
is a list of museums conducting children's work, but it was impossible to make this com- 
prehensive, even at the moment of publication, and moreover, the editors could not set them- 
selves up as an evaluating body. The bibliography is useful. 


M.H. 


Osborn, Elodie C. Manual of travelling exhibitions. Paris, Unesco, 1953. 111 p. (Museum 
and monuments series, vol. 5, 1953),Also publ. in French. 





Travelling exhibitions have demonstrated their usefulness in many parts of the world. 
They bring to remote areas the possibility of knowledge of the arts, sciences, and an under- 
standing of historical process and culture. They can be used for educational purposes at 
all levels to bring to people original objects or faithful reproductions which will present 
visually and concretely the material studied. 


The manual shows different techniques for setting up travelling exhibitions,plans for 
small ones as well as for larger exhibitions, and photographs. Problems connected with 
such exhibitions, such as budget, insurance, methods to be used in shipping are discussed 
in detail. 


Parker, Arthur C. A manual for history museums. New York, Columbia University Press, 
1935. 204 p., illus. 





A practical handbook offering useful suggestions for the organization and running of 
history museums. Emphasis is laid on planning and the importance of establishing a clear 
purpose which is understood by the viewers. A history museum is defined generally as an 
instrument of public education "making mankind understand itself''. The administrative 
problems are discussed and a range of activities of the museum are examined in detail. 
These include intra-mural and extra-mural activities,research work, publications, inter- 
museum co-operation, the museum library etc. One chapter on" The history museum and 
the school" shows how the museum can provide particularly valuable aid to the teaching of 
the social studies. The appendixes suggest methods of making membership attractive, the 
preparation of a pageant, the procedures for making an historical map, for making diagrams 
etc. The approach is practical and examples given cover a wide range of activities. 


Powel, Lydia. The art museum comes to the school. New York and London, Harper & 
Brothers, 1944. 160 p. 





A summary of a project undertaken by five Art Museums in the United States of America, 
to foster co-operation with schools in their area, so as to increase the visual content of 
secondary education. The problems and opportunities are studied from the point of view of 
the school as well as from that of the museum and interesting similarities and differences in 
attitude are brought to light. 


There is a lengthy section of Conclusions and Recommendations by Thomas Munro, of the 
Cleveland Museum of Art, who was chairman of the Committee which arranged the projects. 
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Here, all aspects of museum educational work at the secondary level are touched upon. 
There is particular emphasis upon better training for teachers in the use of museums, upon 
the choice of museum staff to deal with school classes and upon the importance of loan 
material of all kinds. In general, the book is a reasoned plea for the establishment of a 
new type of community art museum for all age levels. 


M.H. 


Ramsey, Grace Fisher. Educational work in museums of the U.S.; development, methods 





and trends. New York, The H.W. Wilson Co., 1938. 289 p., bibl. 


Between 1936 and 1938 the author, Associate Curator of Education of the American 
Museum of Natural History , visited 140 different museums throughout the United States of 
America and talked with directors and those in charge of educational work. This book is 
intended for "students of educational problems as well as for museum workers" and deals 
in detail with the differing types of programme provided. The treatment is consistently 
factual and there is little attempt to analyse basic principles or aims. The book will 
therefore be of greater use to those seeking practical ideas than to those trying to think out 
for themselves the purpose and potential value of museums to present day education, and 
to devise the methods best suited to their own circumstances. 


There is a comprehensive bibliography of 15 pages and a list of the museums visited. 
M.H. 


Ribiero, Darcy. ''The museum of the Indian, Rio de Janeiro". Museum, vol. 8, No. 1, 
1955, pp. 5-7. Paris, Unesco. Bilingual English-French. 


This is the newest museum in Rio de Janeiro, having been established by the Service for 
the Protection of Indians in 1953. The educational goal of the museum is to create under- 
standing of the problems being met by the aboriginal population of Brazil in the face of the 
growing expansion of modern Brazil. The exhibitions present aspects of Indian culture in 
an aesthetic setting so that considerable appreciation is created for their cultural traditions. 
Maps, diagrams and photographs of scenes supplement the materials shown and give the 
visitor a graphic understanding of the living conditions of contemporary tribes, and the 
grave social problems with which they are faced. 


Sayles, Adelaide B. The story of the Children's Museum of Boston; from its beginnings to 
November 18, 1936. Boston, Press of Geo. H. Ellis Co., 1937. 87 p. 








Started in 1870, the Children's Museum of Boston was the second of its kind to be founded 
in the United States of America. This book gives the history of the museum from its early 
days and an account of its past and present activities. From its beginning one of its objects 
was to interest children in nature study and in peoples of far-away lands. Service to schools 
has been one of the chief concerns of the Children's Museum and its earliest records show 
a constant keen response by teachers and children. School authorities in Boston have 
strongly encouraged the visits of classes during school hours. In this respect Boston has 
been in line with other cities where museums, although not originally intended for children, 
are being used to a large degree by the schools. Every month the museum prepares a 
bulletin which offers lect ures by appointment to fit in with the programmes of certain grades. 
Annual reports showthat from year to year, the number of classes visiting the museum are 
increasing and in some years the number has doubled. Week-end and vacation programmes 
are also arranged; special Sunday afternoon programmes are planned for younger children. 
Club work, too, has its place in the Children's Museum. There is no age limit but the 
clubs are so planned that any child from primary grades through high school can become a 
member of a club to suit his years. ''Sons of nature", 'Industries club", travel clubs and 
hobby clubs are some which have been specially active. 
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The Children's Museum uses its exhibits and activities for improving understanding 
between children of different nations. Visitors from other countries are often used as 
speakers for week-end programmes. The methods of the Museum which has been called 
a pioneer in its field, have been adopted in other cities in the United States of America. 


Seminar on the réle of museums in education, Melbourne, 1953. Proceedings of the seminar 
. held at The National Museum of Victoria, Melbourne, 7th-1lth September, 1953. Sydney, 
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Australian National Advisory Committee for Unesco, 1955. 24 p. processed. No price 
given. 


This national seminar was a follow-up to the Unesco Seminar on the same subject held 
in New York in 1952, the purpose of both being to provide an opportunity for the exchange 
of ideas among educators and museographers on the use of museums for education, and to 
make better known the resources available and ways in which they might be more effectively 
used. 


Discussions concerned the réle of the museum as a community centre, the réle of 
education officers, museum presentation, specialized museums, ways and means of develop- 
ing educational functions of existing museums, and modern museum requirements. 


With a view to improving collaboration between museums and educational authorities it 
was felt that a special co-ordinating committee should be set up in each state in order to 
frame policy for museum education, and that an education officer should be seconded to the 
principal museums to implement the policy so framed. 


Stretton, Grace, and others. The museum and the school. London, The Historical Associa- 
tion, 1948. 11 p. (Teaching of History Leaflet No. 6). 





This pamphlet emphasizes the importance of museums as teaching aids. They can often 
be more effective than visual aids used in the classroom, especially in the teaching of history. 
The advantages of visits to museums by schoolchildren are outlined and stress is laid on the 
value of personal contact with historical objects - ''the boy likes to snap the flintlock pistol, 
the girl to have for a moment a Roman bracelet clasped to her own wrist". 


Reference is made to a number of museums in the United Kingdom where, the author 
reports, ''a new conception of the scope of the smaller provincial museums has arisen and 
a new race of curators has appeared who not only bring their collections into line with modern 
knowledge, but also definitely seek to make them attractive." 


The author constantly refers to examples of co-operation between local education 
authorities in the organization of educational visits and of courses involving several visits; 
she describes ways in which teachers are influencing museum programmes and suggests 
how this influence and assistance might be extended. 


Tunis. Direction de l'instruction publique. Le musée scolaire, son organisation avec le 
concours des éléves. Tunis, 1950. 41 p. (Centre pédagogique, 4@me cahier, June 1950). 








The authors of this study begin by defining the school museum as a collection put together 
as far as possible by the pupils themselves under the direction of the teacher and aimed at 
giving education a practical form. From this definition they proceed to an examination of 
the struct ure of the school museum and the forms of activity its organization implies. 


To solve these two problems, it is important (1) to adapt the school museum to meet the 
true needs of education and (2) to perfect a working method to ensure the participation of 
pupils in the establishment and upkeep of the museum. In constituting the school museum, 
the common needs of all classes should be taken into account, and here a distinction should 
be drawn between the central museum and that designed for eachclass. [If the principle that 
the pupils should participate is recognized, the ways and means for their co-operation must 
be examined. The children would supply most of the exhibits in the school museum. They 
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could, for example, make gifts of objects belonging to them personally or of purchases made 
at the school co-operative, and they might also arrange exchanges with other schools. 

During school outings they could build up collections and, in practical lessons, be shown how 
to make models, plans and simple scientific apparatus. The second part of the study contains 
the curricula for a school year and covers geography, history, civics, the teaching of science, 
French and arithmetic. A third part gives some useful references in the shape of information 
on plants and insects. 


Unesco. Some papers on the réle of museums in education. Paris, 1952. 37 p. Processed 
(Occasional papers in education, 13). Also published in French and Spanish. 





The essays presented in this document were a contribution to the Unesco seminar held 
at the Brooklyn Museum, New York, United States of America from 14 September to 12 
October 1952 (see also Abstract No. 4). They survey the general relations between the 
institutions for formal and informal schooling and the museums, and discuss the training 
of staff for this work as well as the building of school curricula to exploit the resources 
museums offer. Examples are given from New York and France of the use of these 
resources, one from the point of view of the museum officer, the other from the point of 
view of the teacher and the pupil. A bibliography is included. 


Uribe T., Dolores. '"Museos escolares y pedagdgicos". El Maestro Mexicano, Tercera 
época, Afio V, Nos. 14, pp. 16-17 y 15, pp. 18-28. Febrero, Marzo-Abril de 1955. 
México, D.F., Secretaria de educacién piblica. 





The first article contains general information on school museums and makes particular 
reference to the "Centro de Orientacién" which may be considered as the model organization 
of this kind in Mexico. School museums may be "places where collections of minerals and 
various objects found by children in their searches and explorations are displayed systema- 
tically", or ''nature corners" where living plants and animals can be observed. The second 
article summarizes the growth of pedagogical museums" (which in the Mexican context may 
be conceived of as clearing house agencies) since the establishment of the first ''museo 
pedagégico" in 1916 to the creation of the Museo Pedagégico Nacional - established in 1944 
and given budgetary autonomy in 1946. 


The aims of the national museum are (a) to promote and carry out research on the 
theoretical development of Mexican education; (b) to study and record the organization, 
functioning and achievements of present education in all states of the federation; (c) to study 
foreign education in comparison with Mexican education; (d) to collect, hold and make 
available to research workers and educators the materials and the documents on the history 
of Mexican education; (e) to display and diffuse the results of its studies; (f) to provide 
services to the public. The Museo Pedagégico Nacional has three sections: comparative 
education, history of Mexican education, and contemporary education. It also organizes 
seminars, workshops, etc., and publishes monographs on educational topics. 


Wittlin, Alma S. The museum: its history and its tasks in education. London, Routledge 
and Kegan Paul, 1949. 297 p. 





This book describes the motives leading to the first collection of precious objects, and 
the methods gradually evolved for their selection and presentation. The origin and develop- 
ment of the public museum and the specialization necessary to cater for particular interests 
are discussed. Part II (pp. 185-217) suggests ways in which the museum might serve as an 
educational tool. Controlled experiments with exhibitions lead to the conclusions that facts 
are more easily assimilated by both children and adults through sight and touch, that exhibits 
present more readily than other media the synthesis of, or relationship between facts, and 
encourage active co-operation in the learning process. It is suggested that the two functions 
of storage and display should be confined each to a separate part of a museum, so that dis- 
play should make its greatest impact. Various types of display museums are discussed: 
collections serving the needs of senior students or research workers who approach a subject 
with a definite aim in mind, those for adults possessing no knowledge of a subject but search- 
ing for basic facts clearly and systematically presented, those for children of all ages. One 
factor leading to the successful educational impact of any collection is the active participation 
of the public in handling and arranging materials. 


Copious footnotes, suggestions for further reading, an appendix and illustrations amplify 
points made in the text. 
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Readers of this Abstract will be interested in another Unesco publication: 


MANUAL OF TRAVELLING EXHIBITIONS, by Elodie Courter Osborn. 


This useful handbook on the techniques of travelling exhibitions is inten- 
ded for museums, art schools, schools and other educational institutions, 
groups or clubs. Detailed descriptions are given of every aspect of the 
planning, preparing and circulation of exhibitions. Fully illustrated with 
examples of exhibitions, photographs and diagrams of materials to be 
used. 








